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Dog Foods 


S. §. PIERCE CO 


Six Convenient Stores 
Telephone KENmore 7600 


RE REE RRR REE EEE 
Cutieura Refreshing and 

Shaving 

Stiek even when used 
Makes ShavingEasy twice daily. 
Price 25c. Sample free. 

Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 22B, Malden, Mass. D 


James Forgie’s Sons 


17 Merchants Row 
Boston, Mass. 


Harness and Horse Goods 


Notice: —We will mail to any address in New 
England at cost, 65 cents per pair, attractive 
cheek pieces for open bridle such as were 
made by us for the M.S. P.C. ! 


Since 1832 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


Gnidertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 


Do you know you can get an entire Humane 
Library for $1.25? It is the 


1930 bound volume of 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


with 192 large pages and 150 illustrations. Only a 
few copies remain. Serd for yours today. Address 


Our Dumb Animals,180 Longwood Ave., Boston 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obligation 
binding the Society safely to invest the same 
and to pay the donor for life a reasonable rate of 
interest, or an annuity for an amount agreed 
upon. The rate or amount of annuity will neces- 
sarily depend upon the age of the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high stand- 
ing of the trustees, John R. Macomber, Chairman 
of Harris, Forbes and Company, Charles G. 
Bancroft, Vice-President of the United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation, and Philip Stockton, 
President of the First National Bank of Boston, to 
whom are entrusted the care and management of 
our invested funds, are a guaranty of the security 
of such an investment. 

Persons of comparatively small means may by 
this arrangement obtain a better income for life 
than could be had with equal safety by the usual 
methods of investment, while avoiding the risks 
and waste of a will contest, and ultimately 
promoting the cause of the dumb animals, 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


For sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 
(Titles in bold face are of books.) 


Our Dumb Animals, January to December, 

1030, bound in cloth $1.25 
Our Dumb Animals, January to December, 

1929, bound in cloth, special . 
Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, with attrac- 

tive pictures and verses, six in the set .... $1.00 
Be Kind to Animals Blotters, 64% x 334 


About the Horse 
Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cents ...paper, 20 cts. 
What Constitutes Cruelty, Francis H. Rowley »30.30 per 100 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 5 cts. each or . 5.00 


The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Diseases, ete. .60 “ 
Humane Education Leaflet No.5 ......... 50 “ * 
The Horse’s Point of View in Summer, card 1.00 * « 
Advice on Stable Management, card ....... * © 
The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow ...... am * ¢ 


About ng Dog 
Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 .......... small, 50 cts. 
Feeding the Dog and the a Dr. Schneider $2.00 per 100 


Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider ....... Free 
Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider... . Free 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card ..... “$1.00 per 100 
The Dog—lIts Care in Health and Disease .. .60 a3 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4 .. 50 end 
What the Chained Dog Says.............. 


About the Bird 
The Lady of the Robins ................ cloth, 35 ets. 
The Trial of the Birds, play .............. $2.00 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 p> 6 
How the Birds Help the Farmer .......... —- 
The Air-gun and the Birds ............... —- * 
“Look at the Birds,”’ sermon by Dr. Jefferson .30 “ “ 


About the Cat 
The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease. . .$0.60 per 100 


A Letter to Owners of Cats ............... 

Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ........ no *. 2 
Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation .............. | Geis 
Beggar Cat,” post-card, 6 cts. per doz. .50 


About Other Animals 


Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Kenniston, 150 pp., boards, $1.00 
The Animal’s Magna Charta in Ethnic 

History and in Ethical Truth, FE. P. 

For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 35 cts. ........... paper, 15 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts. -paper, 15 cts. 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack L ondon .. cloth, 75 ets. 
Jack London Club Posters, 22 x 32 inches, one 

for 15 cts., two for 25 cts., five or more .. 
First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp. . 


to 


each, 10 cts. 
4 per 100 


Gripped in the Teeth of Steel, Spp. ....... 1.2 < 
What is the Jack London Club .. 30 
Foreword from ‘Michael Brother of | Jerry” Se 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. ..... 1.00 * ¢ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, Animals. .50 * ¢ 


hee ducation Leaflet, No. 7, Farm Ani- 


nals 


About Other Animals—Continued 


Why the Toad is so Useful ............... $0.30 per 100 
Directions for the Care of Swine, revised, 4 pp. 1.00 
Simon Grub’s Dream, 


Humane Education 


The Humane Bulletin, for use in schools, 
12 cents each; ten for $1.00 
Care and Kindness for Our Animal 
Friends, 29 pp., paper covers, many illus., 
15 cents each; seven for $1.00 
Kindness Picture Book, 32 pp. 
15 cents each; seven for $1.00 
The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Education, 
Humane Education—for Parents and Teach- 


Picture Lesson Cards, each, 10 cts., set of jie” 35 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals” Pennants........... each, 25 cts. 

“Be Kind to Animals” Placard ............ each, 3 cts. 


Humane Education, a Handbook on Kind- 
ness to Animals, Reynolds .............. cloth, $1.00 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley, cloth, 35 cts. 
paper, 15 cts. 

Friends and Helpers (selections for school 
| cloth, 96 cts. 
Animals as Seen by the Poets, Guy 


Richardson, 32 pp.......... cloth, 35 cts., paper, 10 cts. 
Address to Boston Public Schools ......... $2.00 per 100 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals... .. 33.00 


Fred Changes His Mind, play, . .5 cts. each; six for 25 cts. 
“And a Little Child Shall Lead Them,” play, 
3 cts. each; six for 15 cts. 
Friends of Fur and Feather, play, 
cts. each; ten for 25 cts. 
Humane Day in ante, 1931, with class- 
2.00 per 100 
Sunday, from clergymen, 
Our Vitti Brothers and Sisters, sermon for 
boys and girls, by Dr. Jefferson, 4 pp.. 2* * 
Humane Edue ahem What to Teach and How 


God’s Dumb Creatures, sermon by Dr. Cad- 

Early Lessons in 1 Kindness or Cruelty ...... 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp. 1.50 “ = 
A Talk with the Teacher ¢ 
The Coming Education 
A Festival of Tender Mercies ............. 
“Sanctuary! Sanctuary!’ Selections from 

book by Dallas Lore Sharp, 32 pp. ...... each, 5 cts. 
A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley ........... Free 

Band of Mercy 
“Be Kind to Animals” Buttons, three styles 

—Band . Mercy, Humane Society, or 

star on blue ground with 

gilt letters and border, one cent each .... 1.00 “ * 
Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts. .... .... small, 5 cts. 

“Band of Mercy” Pennant ............... 35 ets. 
Songs of Happy Life, with Music, S. J. Eddy 50 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only) $3.00 per 100 
Band of Mercy Membership Card ......... 50 
How to Form Bands of Mercy ............ "50 


Does it Pay, story of one Band of Mercy . 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than $1. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Unquestionably the best moving picture ever produced to instill 
lessons of kindness to animals is 


“THE BELL OF ATRI” 


Make Early Application for Fall Dates 


State whether 16 mm., for portable machines, or 35 mm. (either regular or safety) film is required. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 


—the flea powder that KILLS fleas and 
lice instead of stupefying them. 


Protects against reinfestation. Odorless, non-irritating, used 
by leading kennels. At all druggists and pet dealers, 50 cents. 
William Cooper & Nephews,Inc., 1909 Clifton Avenue, Chicago. 
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U.S. Trade Mark, Registered \ 


ANGELL IN 1868, AND FOR FORTY. 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 


Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, Massachusetts 


Entered as second-class matter, June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized, July 13, 1919 


Boston Office, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Vol. 64 


August, 1931 


No. 8 


It is not too early to warn against the 
danger of forest fires from the careless use 
of matches, cigarettes, and campfires. 
Every devasting fire means a pitiful loss 
of bird and other wild animal life. 


According to President Hoover, there are 
30,000,000 men in the regular armies of 
the world (including reserves), who are 
equipped and ready for war. 


According to the same authority, the 
United States is spending more today on 
armaments than any other single nation, 
approximately $741,000,000 a year. 


. 
. 


The Scottish S. P. C. A. of Edinburgh, is 
moving fast in securing humane slaughter- 
ing methods. The legislation it has ob- 
tained has greatly reduced the suffering of 
animals killed for food during the process 
of slaughter. 


To read the glowing tributes paid the 
motion picture people, especially by their 
own staff of expert writers, one would 
think that money was only a_ secondary 
object, that humaneness toward animals 
and high moral ideals were their chief in- 
terests. 


The Royal S. P. C. A. of Eastern Flan- 
ders, Belgium, according to La Flandrs 
Libérals, has grown since 1920 from 1138 
members to 4,600. This extraordinary 
growth is credited largely to its excep- 
tionally able president, Mme. De Keyser 
Buysse. 


Nothing but repeated public and per- 
sonal protests to the moving picture man- 
ufacturers will stop the making of films in 
which are portrayed scenes showing clear- 
ly animals subjected to cruelty. These pro- 
tests and our refusal to patronize theatres 
putting on such films will ultimately have 
their effect. 


The Cat and the Bird 


OTH of these are nature’s children. 

Without the birds this planet on 
which we live would become uninhabitable 
by man. Creeping, crawling things would 
carpet the surface of the earth. The for- 
ests of hill and valley, robbed of their foli- 
age, would die. Without the cats ten thou- 
sand times ten thousand homes would grieve 
at the loss of a much-loved companion 
whose presence has brought comfort and 
made less lonely many a weary hour. Just 
what would happen in the multiplication 
of mice and other small rodents should the 
cat suddenly vanish from our daily life, no 
man knows. By nature these two are not 
friends. That they are not is no fault of 
theirs. It is as natural for the cat to lie in 
wait for the bird and catch it if he can as 
for man to seek his daily bread. That there 
can be too many cats probably no one will 
deny. That there are too many is clearly 
evident from the hundreds of thousands 
that homeless, diseased, starving, are an- 
nually gathered up by humane societies 
and painlessly put to sleep. That we are 
ever in danger of having too many birds, 
unless some variety like the starling should 
multiply beyond all measure, no one will 
question. Too many song sparrows, too 
many robins, too many red-breasted gros- 
beaks, too many vireos, too many bluebirds, 
too many meadow larks—not in our day. 
To attempt to tell the number of our beau- 
tiful song and insect-eating birds cats de- 
stroy year by year is beyond anyone’s 
knowledge. That the cat does take a heavy 
toll of bird life year in and year out the 
most devoted champion of the cat will not 
deny. 

What can be done to reduce the number 
of cats and increase the number of birds? 
For years we have advocated licensing the 
cat just, as the dog is licensed, and this, 
leaving the birds out of the question, for 
the cat’s sake. A small license fee, making 
it possible for every home to have at least 
one or two cats when wanted, would pre- 
vent immediately the keeping of ever 


(Continued on page 122, col. 3) 


Cruelty to Animals in Motion 
Pictures 


XPERIENCE, gained through corre- 

spondence with the great motion pic- 
ture company and _ personally witness- 
ing certain pictures, has convinced us not 
only that cruelty is inflictd on many ani- 
mals in making the films in which they 
appear, but that the manufacturers know 
of this and will not stop it so long as 
people will pay money to see the pictures. 
A few years ago they passed a series of 
resolutions asserting their purpose to per- 
mit no cruelty whatever to animals in any 
future motion picture. We regret to say 
that, to the best of our knowledge, these 
resolutions have not been kept, and we 
can’t help wondering if there was ever 
any intention of keeping them. For a time 
at least, however, they quieted the pro- 
tests of the humane societies. Nothing but 
organized public censure of motion pic- 
ture manufacturers on the part of churches, 
educational bodies, and other social forces 
will call a halt to those features put upon 
the screens in motion picture theatres that 
are demoralizing, degrading and vicious in 
their influence, especially upon the young. 
American motion pictures sent to other 
countries have not only misrepresented us 
to other peoples but have so misrepre- 
sented other nationalities as to excite the 
bitterest hostility. American movies, we 
are told, have been mobbed in China, Italy, 
Spain, and France. Even “Turkey,” it is 
said, “a non-Christian country, has found it 
necessary to forbid the attendance of chil- 
dren under sixteen at the motion picture 
productions of a so-called Christian coun- 
try.” We gladly admit that not all pictures 
are of the character to which we have re- 
ferred. There are those that are instruc- 
tive, elevating, and whose influence can 
only be for good. 

If public opinion up to the present has 
been powerless to stop the production of 
such pictures as deal with false views of 
life, rival the cheapest of the sex novels 
and can only tend to work evil in the lives 
of both young and old, no wonder the pro- 
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tests of humane societies have been un- 
able to influence the motion picture manu- 
facturers to refrain from such use of un- 
fortunate animals as means in many cases 
positive suffering and often death itself. 
What can be done? Here is a suggested 
program made by Professor Eastman, pro- 
fessor of religious drama and literature, 
Chicago theological seminary, and author 
of “The Menace of the Movies’: 


1. Establish a motion picture committee 
in every church (Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish), woman’s club, and civic organiza- 
tion, to secure the facts concerning the 
movie situation. 


2. Provide the community through this 
motion picture committee with a reliable 
reviewing service to help parents to help 
their children select their moving picture 
programs. 


3. Break block-booking.* 


4. Secure federal control or regulation, 
without censorship. 


5. Expose the hypocrisy of the indus- 
try’s frequent codes of ethics and its vari- 
ous schemes by which its public relations 
office attempts to convert critics into en- 
dorsers and advertisers. 


6. Enlist the religious press of America 
in this cause as one of the most acute 
moral issues of our time. 

* Now ‘the local theatre must buy its pictures in 


blocks, take what is sent it, unable to choose the 
good and refuse what it might consider bad. 


The Chained Bear Cries 


MADELYN G. COBHAM 


For this I lived— 
That I might set my cushioned paws at 
dawn 
On some untramelled way, 

Might trudge the quiet miles of forest home, 
And call my own each day; ; 
That I might sniff the sweet of guardian 

pines, 
And drink from crystal pool, 
And know, when filtered sunlight warmed 
the earth, 
A sheltered leaf-bed’s cool; 
And while a night wind’s fingers rocked 
the trees, 
Might slumber, in His care, 
And dream of warm brown cubs against 
my heart: 
Might wake to find them there. 


For this I live— 
That human eyes may watch, that men may 
laugh, 
To see my steps and turns; 
(But fools like these could never know how 
deep 
This ignominy burns.) 
That I may pant beneath a scorching sun, — 
No woodland pool or shade; 
(God never meant that I should slake my 
thirst 
With bottled lemonade!) 
No more for me the dream, the quiet day; 
No mighty forest’s peace: 
Oh, bring me, You who shelter all wild 
things, 
My hour of release. 


Join the Jack London Club! 


OUR DUMB 


ANIMALS 


‘“‘ Breaking” 
Elephants 


ILD elephants are 

commonly captured by 
driving them into a keddah or 
stockade, though single ele- 
phants are caught by their 
legs being tied together by 
men under cover of tame ele- 
phants. 

After capture, elephants 
are kept in an enclosure for 
a long time and given no food. 
They are half starved before 
the “breaking” commences. In 
this weakened condition there 
is little danger in handling 
them. The tame elephants are 
employed in bringing their 
wild relations to submission 
and obedience. Sometimes they 
belabor them _ with their 
trunks, hustle and squeeze 
them, one on each side of a 
captive. Others they hold with 
their trunks while nimble na- 
tives slip into the stockade 
and pass ropes around the 
animals’ legs, tying the other 


AN 


KEDDAH 


ELEPHANT STOCKADE OR 


end outside to stout tree-stumps, as shown 
in the accompanying picture. 


The “breaking” process is further de- 
scribed as follows: After two or three 
weeks, according to the disposition of the 
elephant, ropes are still attached to his 
feet, and he is led out of the stocks. This 
time he wears only the knee-hobbles, which 
allow him more play. Eight or ten men 
hold each of the ropes; his keeper sits on 
his head with a prod; another crew holds 
the ropes attached to his trunk; and six 
or eight men follow with rattan whips. 
The men with the whips beat him contin- 
ually. At first, in the excitement, he does 
not mind the whipping; then he finds the 
pain unbearable. The men on the trunk- 
ropes lead him about from right to left, 
while the men on the foot-ropes stand 
ready to trip him if he tries to bolt. At 
last he gives a bellow of pain and under- 
stands that further resistance is hopeless. 
His spirit is “broken.” He is subjugated. 


In the Nick of Time 


A circus manager was detained under 
arrest recently in Westfield, Mass. by Offi- 
cer Theodore W. Pearson of the Mass. 
S. P. C. A. A pair of black bears, male and 
female, becoming irascible, had been al- 
lowed to quarrel in their cage, greatly to 
the injury of one of them. Prompt action 
was imperative. It was none other than 
the manager himself whom the Humane 
Officer held responsible for knowingly per- 
mitting the animals to fight. Although the 
court was not in session, the facts were 
communicated to the judge who permitted 
the clerk of the court to accept $25 on a 
plea of guilty and the manager was re- 
leased from custody. This circus lost no 
time in leaving for Connecticut where the 
humane authorities were at once apprised 


.of what happened to it in this State. 


The Jack London Club was formed to elimi- 
nate cruelty from circus, stage, and cinema 
productions. 


Sparing the Snake 
J. B. O’SULLIVAN 


GREAT change of heart has come 
A to the farmers and ranchers of the 
middle west in regard to the proper status 
of the common and non-poisonous varieties 
of snakes. It is only a few years ago that 
the appearance of even a garter snake 
meant its sudden and certain extermina- 
tion. There was no question about it. 


Slowly enough education taught these 
men that garter and bull snakes and kin- 
dred species do a whole lot of good in the 
world and mighty little harm. The only 
just accusation against this low form of 
the animal kingdom is that it scares most 
people almost out of their shoes when 
first they see it. With many people, a snake 
is a snake, even though it spend its entire 
life working for humanity. 

All over the middle west one hears of 
farmers and ranchers prohibiting the kill- 
ing of harmless snakes with the same com- 
ment they make in speaking of valuable 
birds. 

These snakes devour great numbers of 
field mice, gophers and other destructive 
rodents. A bull snake on the place is said 
to be insurance against barn rats. One 
farmer is reported to feed a family of bull 
snakes regularly to prevent their leaving 
to search for more rats. 


What a Charge! 


The president of the local gas company 
was making a stirring address. 

“Think of the good the gas company has 
done,” he cried. “If I were permitted a 
pun, I should say, ‘Honor the Light Brig- 
ade’.” 

And a customer immediately shouted: 
“Oh, what a charge they made!” 


Do a good turn for performing dumb animals! 
Keep them off the stage! 


is! 


Aug. 1931 


Remember Them 
IRENE CHAPMAN BENSON 


For those who have no voice to plead their 
cause: 
No urge to smite the hand which strikes 
them down: 
Whose only sin is living, and whose laws 
Concern alone his master’s smile or frown. 
For those we speak! 


To us they look for help these weaker ones, 
While cruelty still holds its ancient sway 
O’er cage and stall, o’er countryside and 
slums. 
Remember them and do not turn away. 
For those we speak! 


Modern Animal Hospitals 


EUGENIA TORRENCE 


AVE you ever visited an animal hos- 
pital— one of those sanitary, well- 
equipped quarters where animals are re- 
ceived for surgical or medical treatment? 
A few years ago such havens were al- 
most unknown—now they may be found in 
many cities or large towns. To one of 
these I took my tiger cat not long ago. The 
veterinarian in charge, attired in the white 
uniform of a surgeon, professional in bear- 
ing, and kindly in manner, listened intently 
to the history of Smoky’s ailment—a sore 
foot. 

“IT must operate tonight,” he said. “I 
shall administer an anesthetic and it will 
be necessary for him to remain several days 
for treatment. Would you care to see the 
operating room?” 

When I returned to claim Smoky, how 
hilariously joyful he was to see me! And 
now, as I observe him in his moments of 
seeming meditation, I wonder if he may be 
reviewing his experiences at the hospital. 
And just so often I fancy the exclamations 
of my ancestors —stern-visaged men and 
women of painted portrait acquaintance— 
if they might look from out those massive 
gilded frames into the open door of an ani- 
mal hospital. 

What strides, civilization! And what 
cause for rejoicing as it lightens and 
brightens the lives of our humble brothers! 
Definitely like us they are. Observation 
and experience have forced that fact upon 
us. Physically, they suffer and enjoy as 
do we; mentally, they discern, consider, de- 
cide and act. A famous scientist announced 
recently that the question concerning their 
ability to think is no longer a debatable 
one; that they do so, is a proved fact and 
that what was formerly explained as in- 
stinct is not an explanation but the admis- 
sion of inherited intelligence. They cannot, 
of course, understand the philosophic or 
spiritual, yet as I watch them patiently 
and resourcefully living out the days of 
their short, speechless lives, I feel con- 
vinced that they have a sense which we 
humans lack, lost by us perchance during 
the eliminating process of our struggle up- 
ward. 

Our speechless brothers, will they lose it 
in time, and with it, their pronounced qual- 
ities of sympathy, loyalty and gratitude— 
toll for increasing worldly wisdom? 


‘When moving or leaving on vacation, do not 
fail or forget to provide for your cat. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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New Shelter for Animals at Springfield, Mass. 


LAYING THE CORNERSTONE FOR NEW SHELTER 


Left to right—Dr. Francis H. Rowley (foreground) ; Theodore W. Pearson, Officer of 
Mass. S. P. C. A.; Alderman Henry E. Churchill; County Commissioner Edward 
S. Stapleton; Mayor Dwight R. Winter; County Commissioner Charles W. Bray; 
Dr. William J. Glasgow; James F. Walls, Realtor; Alderman Vernon Odette; Leroy 
Fletcher, representing the W. A. Newton Construction Company. 


HE erection of an animal shelter in the city of Springfield by the Massachusetts 

Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals is now well under way. On June 
24 President Francis H. Rowley, in the presence of the Mayor, members of the city gov- 
ernment and other prominent citizens, laid the cornerstone of the new building which 
will be made adequate to the needs of animals in that populous section of the Com- 
monwealth. Pertinent to the occasion, Dr. Rowley said: 


Two years ago our Society opened a temporary and inexpensive shelter for small 
animals outside the city proper and has gathered up and cared for with its ambulance 
during this time 5,653 small animals, while annually for the last six years our repre- 
sentative here, Mr. Theodore W. Pearson, has inspected in the city and neighboring 
sections under his supervision an average of 7,889 large animals, many of these latter 
cases involving prosecutions for willful, malicious cruelty. By far the larger number 
have been dealt with, however, through warning, or instruction, education in the just 
and humane treatment of animals, always our aim where possible, instead of prose- 
cution. 

Through the past twenty-seven years alone our Society has spent for the enforce- 
ment of law and the welfare of animals in Springfield and in this section of the state 
nearly $110,000. Toward this work the treasury of the city of Springfield has never 
had to contribute a dollar. 

Can anyone estimate the educational value of all this to the citizens, especially to 
the children of this community? If it is true, as we know it is, that nothing tends more 
surely to develop the kind of character that makes for the finest citizenship than the 
awakening and fostering of the spirit of justice and kindness in the human heart 
toward all sentient life, human and sub-human as well, then the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, by its presence and activities here, by the 
addresses of its visitors in the public schools of Springfield, Holyoke, and adjacent 
towns, and by the literature the schools have received, has rendered a service far 
beyond that which can be measured by mere statistics. 

Believing that our work has commanded and will continue to command the con- 
fidence and support of the citizens of Springfield and the region round about it, we 
have ventured to build this shelter with the hope that in time, enlarged and equipped 
for the purpose, it may, with the aid and approval of competent local veterinarians, 
develop into an institution for the alleviation of the sick and suffering animals of this 
part of the Commonwealth. 


Remember the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. when making your will. 
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Garden Guest 


MARIE GRIMES 


Where shiny sand lies deep and warm 
Beneath my pink salt cedar tree, 

Sometimes a sudden stir takes form— 
A horned frog comes to visit’ me. 


He never seems to fear me much, 
Flattened, half seen, against the sand,— 
Not even when I reach to touch 
The midget monster with my hand. 


Although his look would leave you sure 
He bears a witch’s spell at least, 

Or mocks at time, a miniature. 
Surviving prehistoric beast. 


He is a meek, obliging guest— 
He lets me pick him up, because 
I like to feel his spotted vest, 
And scaly wee reptilian claws. 


He wears a little spiky tail, 
A pair of short, receding horns, 
And such a rusty coat of mail 
Fringed with a ragged rim of thorns! 


And lemon tracings mark his dull 
Dark back, until he seems a part 
Of soil and sand—a miracle 
Of Nature’s wise, protective art. 


I loose him when he will not stay, 
Then, like the fabled leprechaun, 
The moment that I look away, 
As if by magic he is gone. 


The Courage of Soldier Ants 


L. E. EUBANKS 


OLDIER ants move through the Am- 

azonian forests in vast armies—solid 
columns marching about twelve abreast 
with about five files to the foot, officers 
alongside at a distance of four or five 
inches. 

More than one curious person, meeting 
such a battalion in the woods, has followed 
for two or three miles; but no one has ever 
reported that he found the end of the line, 
or whence it came. These soldier ants seem 
to have no nests, being constantly on the 
move. There must be easily over half a 
million ants to the mile in such a column. 

Grubs, worms, caterpillars, toads, frogs, 
lizards and even rats which get in the way 
of the column meet their fate as surely as 
if crushed under a “tank.” One of the 
larger animals, if wounded and unable to 
move, will leave no traces of itself but a 
pile of clean white bones—a_ transforma- 
tion that takes but twenty-four hours. 

Talk about courage! Nothing will halt 
the progress of this army; they will even 
throw themselves on a lighted brand and 
extinguish the flame with their own bodies, 
that those which follow on may walk over 
them. Even though the heat be sufficient 
to warn them of the danger, these insects 
will never turn aside. 

They have a greater fighting spirit than 
any soldiers in the world. They have been 
seen to hurl themselves directly at a lighted 
cigar, when it lay in their way; the leading 
ants biting right into the end and tearing 
the cigar into bits in half a minute. A 
dozen ants had to die that the fire might be 
put out, but there were a million more be- 
hind. On with the march! 
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The Swarm 
WINIFRED HEATH 


HE immense, cone-shaped mass in the 

picture is a swarm, composed of thou- 
sands of run-away bees. They have sud- 
denly decided to leave all the comforts of 
their well-ordered home and to go out into 
the world, seeking new quarters. 

The reasons for this sudden restlessness 
can only be guessed at. It may be due to 
over-crowding of the hive during a good 
honey season, or possibly the queen may be 
growing old and they wish to raise a new 
queen. There can never be more than one 
queen to a hive. It is a proved fact that 
the swarm leaves the hive always at a time 
when it has reached a peak of prosperity 
and activity. 
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pollen (known as bee bread), water; also 
the planning and building of the hive. She 
is also the humble cleaner and the Amazon 
at the door to keep all intruders away. 
During the height of the season when there 
are many flowers in bloom and countless 
stores of honey to be gathered, the little 
worker bee wears herself out in a few short 
weeks. If she is fortunate enough to start 
her small life in autumn she may live 
through until the next spring. 

The queen bee, with her long, elegant 
body, being the mother of the hive, is 
treated with every attention, being given 
her own attendants and fed only on the 
very finest honey. She does no work be- 
yond taking care of her own enormous fam- 
ily. She is a much more beautiful creature 
than the faithful worker bee but has not 


The swarm is composed of the great ma- 
jority, possibly 60,000 out of 80,000 bees. 
The remainder takes upon itself the rear- 
ing of the young queen and the care of the 
old hive. 

The old queen always goes with the 
swarm. Sometimes she seems to be a little 
reluctant to leave her home, but generally 
allows herself to be persuaded. A swarm 
without a queen would be utterly disor- 
ganized. 

That the swarm is moved with a fixed 
purpose is shown by the fact that the de- 
parting bees always carry with them 
enough of the stored honey to last them 
five or six days. 

The swarm is liable to take up its new 
quarters on the branch of a tree or even 
a tennis net. Such a teeming mass of bees 
looks rather terrifying, but as a matter of 
fact it is a very good-natured crowd. This 
is apparently the only holiday the worker 
bee ever gets and she evidently makes the 
most of it and is in a very happy, good- 
natured frame of .mind. 

By means of the scout bees the swarm 
finally locates a place for the new home, 
and the golden brown stream makes its 
way there. Once more the hard work of 
building a hive and keeping it stored is 
taken up. 

The busiest member of the bee colony is 
the little worker bee. Her jobs are many 
and include the foraging for flower honey, 


A TEEMING MAss OF RUN-AWAY BEES 


so keen a brain. 

The drone is the only member of the bee 
household who is allowed to trifle away the 
golden hours and he is only tolerated until 
the hive becomes too crowded. Then he is 
bundled out whether he will or not. He 
has the distinguished privilege of being the 
husband of the queen bee for a very short 
time, but he does not live long enough to 
become king. 

We have heard a lot about the virtue of 
the ant, but the bee is still more diligent, 
and her work has a lovely result. What in 
the world is daintier than honey, so deli- 
cately wrought by the little golden bee? 
Honey is concentrated sunshine, summer 
winds and the breath of flowers, with bee 
sweetness added to it in full measure. 


More friends are needed to endow 
stalls and new kennels in the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital. Payment 
of thirty-five dollars for a kennel or 
seventy-five dollars for a stall will in- 
sure a suitable marker inscribed with 
donor’s name. Terms of permanent 
| endowment of free stalls and kennels 
will be given upon application to the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 180 Long- 
wood Avenue, Boston. 
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“Old Kate’ in Clover Now 


EVA BEARCE MITCHELL 


LEEK, her troubles at an end, Old 

Kate roams at will over her new mas- 
ter’s possessions. With a barn and a hay 
stack in winter, broad meadows and clover 
fields in summer, she’s queen of all she sur- 
veys. 

Like a magical dream, she was trans- 
ported from the misery of the bleak, sage- 
brush range to green pastures, along the 
Big Laramie River. 

At twenty-three years of age, sore of 
foot and tender of gums, after a long life 
of service as work-horse, breeding mare, 
and family saddle horse, she was in the 
way, and turned out to shift for herself 
on barren plains. 

“She looked so wide-eyed and forlorn out 
there, and when her owner said she was 
only good for crow bait; I decided to adopt 
her,” Kate’s new master explained, as he 
stroked the mare’s ears. He went on apol- 
ogetically: “Being alone here so much of 
the time, I thought it would be company 
having the old mare going about the place.” 

We had rented a cabin in this out-of- 
the-way summer resort because of the 
trout fishing. We had no near neighbors, 
and I learned that a horse can be a deal 
of company. Although Kate has a wide 
range, she spends much of her time near 
my cabin. I feel sure that she likes having 
me talk to her. 

One day I suddenly realized that I hadn’t 
seen Kate all that day, nor could I remem- 
ber having seen her the day before, and 
when on the next day, I could not see 
her even through opera glasses, I went to 
the other end of the ranch to inquire. 

“No,” Kate’s master said, “I’ve been 
busy—can’t remember when I’ve seen the 
old mare; she’s probably gone up on the 
bluffs to get away from the flies—if she 
doesn’t show up tonight, I’ll look through 
the aspen draw tomorrow,” he promised. 

But next morning, from my south win- 
dow under a clump of cottonwoods, I saw 
Kate. She was acting strangely for an old 
mare, I thought. “Actually strutting and 
showing off because she’s been away,” I 
said. 


“And no wonder,” said my husband ex- 
citedly, “Can’t you see? She’s bringing in 
a colt.” 


Now “Skeezicks” is four months old, Kate 
seems to have taken on a new lease of life 
as she complacently stands knee deep in 
the clover, her colt nibbling near. 


OLD KATE AND HER COLT 
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Ox-Team Days of Yore 


ERNEST WARREN BROCKWAY 


N these days of speedy transportation 

by land and sea and air, which is terse- 
ly and graphically expressed by the term 
“mad rush,” it is mentally soothing to 
look back to the days of boyhood and have 
pass before memory’s eye some familiar 
sights of transportation of that period— 
particularly those furnished by ox-teams. 

I lived in Connecticut. When a small 
youngster my home for three years was 
on a goodly-sized farm two miles back from 
the Connecticut River. My father had one 
pair of oxen—or “yoke of oxen”— as they 
were commonly called, and so I learned 


much of the ways of these strong, faithful - 


and kindly animals at close range. But 
there were many oxen owned by farmers 


“BUCK” AND “ BRIGHT” WERE A 


throughout the town and I also used to 
get a lot of enjoyment from looking over 
the many different ones and observing how 
they acted. 

Of particular interest to me was the 
watching of four, five and six or more 
pairs of these cattle in one team, often- 
times, pass by my home with big loads of 
railroad ties and cordwood brought from 
the hills still farther back from the river 
and being conveyed to the wharf, there to 
be shipped on sailing vessels to New York 
or other ports. 

Slowly, steadily, patiently the oxen would 
trudge along, hauling their loads. And 
then, several hours later, I would see them 
returning, hauling only the empty wagon, 
save for a few bags of feed perhaps, a 
box of groceries, or other supplies. The 
passing of a team was an event, for there 
was but little travel on that road. 

From this farm my family moved nearer 
to the river and though I was consider- 
ably older, the ox-teams never failed to 
attract my attention as they passed to and 
fro. The men who used to haul the tim- 
ber from far back in the woods were al- 
ways kind to the oxen, always putting on 
a sufficient number of pairs to draw the 
big loads with ease, allowing them to stop 
and rest at intervals, feeding them well 
and otherwise looking after them in a truly 
humane way. 


On the “Ferry Road,” at a distance of 
about a half-mile from the wharf, a small 
never-failing spring-fed brook flowed down 
from a hillside and under a bridge across 
the road. In the hottest days the water 
was always delightfully cool. There was 
a driveway at the upper side of the bridge 
where a large tub was always kept, filled 
with water from a trough. It was the fav- 
orite place in town for the watering of 
animals. Here, on many a hot day, I have 
seen an ox-team driven along and brought 
to a stop to partake of the delicious water. 
In the case of the “big strings” of oxen, it 
was necessary to separate one pair at a 
time from the others in order that they 
might drink in comfort. 


STURDY PAIR IN BYGONE DAYS 


Yes, it was a pleasing sight to see these 
big oxen with their wide-spreading and 
beautifully formed horns plodding along 
the country roads, or to see them at rest 
during the noonday period in the inviting 
shade of a tree, peacefully and contentedly 
chewing their cuds or else grazing along 
the roadside. 

The ox is the embodiment of kindness 
and patience, slow and deliberate in move- 
ment but possessing great strength. He 
does not well fit into the modern program 
of great speed and, accordingly, his num- 
bers are becoming less. In fact, in some 
rural sections his presence would be a real 
curiosity; children would look upon him in 
practically the same way that they look 
upon the elephant at the circus. To those 
of us who know him so well — know his 
kindness, his patience, his faithful service 
to man—it is with a feeling little less 
than of sadness that we view his dimin- 
ishing numbers to make way for the de- 
mands of the age of speed. Somehow there 
is something about the lowing of an ox 
that seems to fit in with the setting of the 
countryside rather better than the honk- 
ing of the horn of the motor truck; but 
the note of the former does not signify 
“speed.” 


The first great need of animals in hot 
weather is water, and a constant supply. 
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EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publication 
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MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 


articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts longer than 800 
words, nor verse in excess of thirty-six lines. The shorter 
the better. All manuscripts should be typewritten and 
an addressed envelope with full return postage enclosed with 
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Encouraging Killings 

To start young lads killing unwanted 
birds or any form of life injurious to agri- 
culture or other human interests is to 
make a serious mistake. Suppose, for the 
argument’s sake, the English sparrow and 
the starling are birds that do more harm 
than good, do not enlist the services of 
boys in their extermination. Let grown 
men appointed by the city or state under- 
take this work of destruction. Youth should 
be encouraged to conserve life rather than 
take it. The moral effect upon the young 
of killing anything, when absolute neces- 
sity does not exist, is harmful, tending to 
blunt the finer sensibilities and impulses 
of one’s nature. 


Richard Martin 


T was this same Richard Martin, as our 

readers know, who secured the first leg- 
islation for the protection of animals from 
cruelty. This happened in the British Par- 
liament in 1822. Martin was from Conne- 
mara, Galway, Ireland. Michael O’Connor, 
a humane worker in Ireland, familiar with 
Galway, writes us: 

“He, Martin, had a residence in Conne- 
mara, Ballenahinch Castle, which is now 
occupied by the Indian prince or Raja. He 
owned a large property west of Galway. 
In those days there was no train running 
from Galway City to Clifden, a distance 
of about 38 miles. The people living in the 
small towns in the extreme west had to 
convey all their commodities by car from 
the mills and large stores in Galway City. 
Richard Martin, who lived midway between 
Galway City and Clifden, soon erected, at 
his own expense, a very large shed conven- 
ient to the main road so that car men 
could put up their horses for the night and 
break the long journey. He also left tracts 
of his land not enclosed for horses to graze 
as they would be going the long journey. 
Colonel Martin, his brother, who also lived 
near, left his avenue opened for horses go- 
ing their journey. This great avenue is 
» yet to be seen but the mansion has dis- 
appeared. Some very old people told me 
much about Richard Martin and _ his 
family.” 
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The New Anti-Steel-Trap 


Law 


HE constitutionality of the new Anti- 

Steel-Trap-Law, which was adopted 
by an overwhelming majority in the last 
State election, is presumably to be deter- 
mined by the Massachusetts Supreme Court 
as the result of an appeal taken to that 
tribunal by Joseph H. Higgins, a Barre 
farmer, who was recently convicted in the 
Worcester Superior Court on three counts 
for violations of the Act. Higgins had been 
found guilty on six counts by the lower 
court, but the jury acquitted him on three 
counts in the upper court. 


The counts on which he was convicted 
charged setting a trap on the land of an- 
other, setting a trap on fenced wild land, 
and setting a trap on mowing land more 
than 50 yards from any building or cul- 
tivated land. The counts on which he was 
acquitted charged setting a trap on wild 
unfenced land, setting a trap in water (the 
so-called drowning set), and setting a trap 
in a pine lot. In the last named, the de- 
fendant claimed that the trap was set for 
porcupine in a woodlot which he had set 
out in young trees some years before. All 
the traps set by the defendant were of the 
common steel trap variety, which the pro- 
ponents of the law claim are cruel traps. 

In the course of the trial, which lasted 
two days, Judge Arthur F. Butterworth, 
who heard the case, ruled that Chapter 131 
of the General Laws as enacted in Section 
2 of Chapter 393 of the Acts of 1930, is 
modified and not merely supplemented by 
the new Anti-Steel-Trap Law and that the 
only traps now permitted under Section 99 
are humane traps, a point which had been 
denied by many opponents of the Act. In 
his instruction to the jury, Judge Butter- 
worth said: 

“This law imposes an express prohibi- 
tion on the kind of traps that are to be 
used in the capture of fur-bearing animals. 
Such a trap must be designed to kill such 
animal at once or to take it alive; and if 
a man uses any other device or trap for 
the capture of such a fur-bearing animal, 
he violates this law, no matter, as I under- 
stand it, where that trap may be placed. 
If it is set, maintained and used for the 
capture of fur-bearing animals, such a trap 
must comply with the statute, namely—it 
must be so designated to kill such an ani- 
mal at once or to take it alive unhurt.” The 
Court’s definition of “vermin,” of “culti- 
vated lands” and other expressions con- 
tained in the law were very clear and were 
pleasing to friends of the act. Upon just 
what points the case will be carried to the 
Supreme Court will not be known until the 
defendant’s brief is filed, probably in Sep- 
tember. 


Welcome to Boston 


Mr. Robert F. Sellar, who has recently 
been chosen Managing Director of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League of this city, Boston, 
has a fine record behind him as an efficient 
executive in humane work. He has come 
from St. Louis, where he was Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Humane Society of 
Missouri. We extend him a cordial wel- 
come and wish him all success in his new 
field. 
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For Shame! 


The following is part of a letter written 
to the Seattle Daily Times, but never pub- 
lished: 

June 19, 1931 


In today’s Daily is featured, Big Free 
Spectacle, never before maybe never again, 


“Foxy,” the Human Wonder Dog will walk - 


a tight rope three stories above the street, 
at the Liberty Theatre at noon. 

Shame on a so-called civilization that has 
degenerated to the point where in sure 
death by a misstep is the only thing that 
will amuse them. 

True, Foxy is only a dog, but Foxy has 
a heart of gold, and a master who would 
betray that implicit confidence, we all know, 
doesn’t appreciate it in the least. 

What’s wrong with so-called civilization? 
What will you reap from the younger gen- 
eration by setting such an example? Why, 
more cruelty! We reap what we sow. We 
are creating a new crop of Loebs and Leo- 
polds, and the public goes on feeding their 
brains with the murder headlines of our 
dailies little thinking who must furnish 
the victims of these atrocities. 

The public craves excitement and likes 
to read about the Loebs and Leopolds and 
see a little helpless dog walk into the jaws 
of death. We and our children must be the 
victims and when it comes to us, what will 
we say? If you were one who was amongst 
the curious spectators of Foxy’s feat, re- 
member that you contributed your share 
to encourage this cruelty. 

Shame on a community that will stoop to 
become an audience to encourage such 
cruelty. Shame on a city that will allow 
such a thing. Shame on a dog’s master 
who betrays that confidence of his most 
faithful friend! 

Respectfully Yours for a More Humane 
World, WILL A. BARTON 


The Oil Tragedy 


In the Animal Year Book, in a short 
article on the “Oil Tragedy,” Mr. H. de 
Vere Stacpoole calls attention to the fact 
that the diving sea-birds of the whole world 
are being destroyed by the heavy fuel oil 
cast from ships. The penguins of South 
Africa, the guillemots of the North Atlan- 
tic, the divers on the Pacific Coast of 
America—all are born to risk and maybe 
to suffer the supremely terrible death by 
oil. Death by starvation, made more terri- 
ble by a sense of degradation, for a bird’s 
plumage is its pride and almost its soul. 


Killing the Quail to Save Him 


Yet this is the argument advanced by 
some people in Oklahoma, surely hunters, 
in view of the possibility of the state order- 
ing a long closed season on quail. Nothing 
could be more contrary to the facts, as 
proved by the experience of Ohio, for ex- 
ample. The Women’s Club of Ohio has 
been successful in resisting the attempt to 
open the season and permit the slaughter 
of these beautiful birds so useful to the 
farmer, and whose song, everyone, unless 
perhaps the killer, loves to hear. To say 
that these birds can only live and multiply 
as they are hunted and destroyed — well, 
some people can believe anything. 
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MONTHLY REPORT 


Miles traveled by humane officers 15,021 
Cases investigated ............. 817 
Animals examined ............. 5,171 
Number of prosecutions......... 12 
Number of convictions.......... 12 
Horses taken from work......... 75 
Horses humanely put to sleep. ... 51 
Small animals humanely put to 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected .............. 39,633 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals has been re- 
membered in the will of Annie Lane Burr 
of Northboro. 


July 9, 1931. 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our 
Dumb Animals various articles and request 
their local editors to republish. Copies so 
mutilated will be made good by us on 
application. 
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Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
and 
Dispensary for Animals 


184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Regent 6100 


Veterinarians 

. F. DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief 
H. SCHNEIDER, v.m.p., Ass’t Chief 
F. SCHROEDER, p.v.M. 
W. M. EVANS, p.v.s. 
G. B. SCHNELLE, v.m.p. 
C. G. HALL, p.v.m. 

Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR JUNE 


Hospital Dispensary 
Cases entered 612 Cases 1,756 
Dogs 430 Dogs 1,453 
Cats 161 Cats 269 
Birds 12 Birds 29 
Horses 6 Horses 3 
Monkeys Skunk 
Seal Seal 1 

Operations 551 

Hospital cases since opening Mar. 

Dispensary Cases .............. 200,741 
296,820 


The annual Fair of the Women’s Auxil- 
iary of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. will 
be held Nov. 6 at the Hotel Vendome, 
Boston. It is for the benefit of the Angell 
Animal Hospital. 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A., upon sufficient 
evidence, will prosecute all persons who aban- 
don their animals or who think so little of their 
pets as to leave them to starve while they are 
away on vacation. 


Horses and mules have been used more 
and tractors less this spring than for sev- 
eral seasons past, the Horse Association of 
America tells us. 


OUTING DAY OF THE WOMEN’S AUXILIARY OF THE MASS. S. P. C. A. AT 
SOCIETY’S REST FARM FOR HORSES, IN METHUEN 
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MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. IN THE 
COURTS 


Summary of Prosecutions in June 


For knowingly and wilfully authorizing 
and permitting two bears to be subjected to 
unnecessary suffering a defendant pleaded 
guilty and was fined $25. 

For cruelly beating a dog, offender plead- 
ed nolo and was fined $25. 

Cruelly beating a dog by shooting and 
leaving it to die, fined $10, committed for 
non-payment. 

For torturing a cat by stoning it and de- 
priving it of the use of an eye, two juve- 
nile offenders were each put on probation 
for six months. 


Cruelly beating a calf, defendant fined 
$10. 


Working a horse with gall sore on shoul- 
der after humane officer had ordered horse 
from work, fine $10. 

Mutilating a dog by cutting off its tail, 
fine $25. 

Cruelly beating a dog by shooting same 
with sling shot, $25 fine. 

Knowingly and wilfully subjecting a 
horse to unnecessary cruelty and suffering, 
defendant pleaded guilty in lower Court 
and was sentenced thirty days in House of 
Correction. He appealed and sentence was 
affirmed in Superior Court. 

Cruelly beating a cat by swinging it by 
the tail and breaking its back, fine $10. 

Non-sheltering stock, defendant convict- 
ed, sentence continued from day to day 
until case filed. 

Failing to provide proper food and drink 
for a cat and kittens, offender convicted 
and case was continued from day to day, 
then filed. 

For torturing cat, defendant fined $5. 

For cruelly abandoning a cat, $10 fine. 

Failing to provide proper food, drink and 
shelter for horse, fine $15 in lower Court, 
appealed and fine sustained in Superior 
Court. 

After subjecting a horse to unnecessary 
suffering last January by leaving it out- 
doors, uncovered all day, offender fled to 
another State. A warrant was issued for 
his arrest. On July 1 he surrendered him- 
self to humane officer, pleaded guilty and 
was fined $25. 
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For rates of membership in both of our Societies see back 
cover. Checks should be made payable to the Tressurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
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pany 
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Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton’ ...Ms 
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Field Workers of the Society 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California. 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California. 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Oakdale, Tennessee 
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Wasting Our Wild Life 


S this is published, what is probably 

the most disastrous hunting season in 
history, from the standpoint of our Amer- 
ican game species, is closing. A summer 
of almost unprecedented severity and 
drought coming at a time when many of 
our game species had reached a low point, 
has brought forcibly to our attention their 
grave condition. This is especially the case 
with the ducks and geese, to which abun- 
dant water is a necessity. The true situa- 
tion was early recognized, and warnings 
were posted. Sportsmen were asked to re- 
frain from taking the legal limits. 

In spite of these appeals, there is little 
evidence of self-restraint on the part of 
sportsmen. 

Let us refer briefly to another reason 
for duck depletion, the abandoning of crip- 
ples. California is conspicuous in this re- 
spect, though the proportion in that state 
is probably no greater than elsewhere. 
Competent authorities estimate that 5,000,- 
000 ducks are brought to bag annually in 
California, and that at least 1,000,000 are 
crippled and lost (some actual instances 
show a fifty per cent loss). 

—Nature Magazine 
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Cloister Chords 


SISTER M. FIDES SHEPPERSON, PH.D. 
A BIRD TRAGEDY 
I 


HE other day I watched a duel unto 

death between two chipping sparrows. 
For some time the issue seemed doubtful 
and either might have sought safety in 
flight; but the Spartan-mother war cry— 
“Return with your shield or upon it’— 
was evidently the spirit actuating the com- 
batants. 


A dexterous peck at the eye gave ad- 
vantage to the stronger and the injured 
bird fell to the ground; the ensuing scene 
was simply murder. O, the joy of triumph, 
satiated revenge. Why, the spirit of Marius 
seemed palpitating in that little hate-em- 
bodiment as he pecked and pecked, and 
chirped and pecked, and dragged his vic- 
tim and shook him even long after life had, 
at least apparently, departed from the tor- 
tured little form. 


Another bird which from a neighboring 
tree had evidently watched the fight now 
fluttered down to the scene. He or she, 
more probably the latter, perched on a 
stone nearby and intently watched the 
struggle, whether with looks expressive of 
admiration for victor or secret lament for 
victim, I could not tell. Perhaps my own 
feelings, protruding themselves through 
my field glasses, perceived in her the latter; 
certain it is she did not join the triumph 
song, but just as certain it is that she flew 
away under the voluble protection of her 
triumphant lord and master. And there 
lay the dead chippy, his chestnut head dyed 
crimson now and his poor bleeding eye 
closed forever; and there, right before my 
eyes, on this glorious spring day, had been 
enacted just another expression of that 
tragedy old as the world. 


II 


A very demure robin has her nest in a 
locust tree near my window. She is evi- 
dently a staid old matron, secure in a nest 
that proved faithful last year and only 
kindly tolerant of all the chatter and fuss 
of the inexperienced young nest builders 
about her. 

The red-headed woodpecker may be seen 
flashing in crimson and white amid the 
foliage, and performing acrobatic feats ap- 
parently for the amusement of his admir- 
ing mate. Another bird not often seen, 
though frequently heard, is the turtle 
dove; its plaintive “coo-coo” breaks sadly 
upon the country stillness. Its note is that 
of warning, nay that of rebuke, to the chat- 
tering, quarreling, carroling, rollicking 
young warblers around it. Yet if, Cassan- 
dra-like, it tells of storms and cats, and 
bad boys, and telegraph wires, and all the 
thousand ills that bird flesh is heir to, it 
is, also Cassandra-like, heard but not heed- 
ed. The morning concert wakens hopeful 
as ever, nature demands have as joyous 
fulfilment, and no tomorrow shadows dark- 
en the happy today of our wise little 
brothers in birdland. 


If you claim to be a good citizen, if you 
regard the future welfare of your country, 
you must provide for the humane education 
of its children. 
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The Cat and the Bird 


(Continued from page 115) 
increasing litters of kittens, the majority of 
them to roam the streets and alleys and 
drag out a wretched existence, or wander 
into the fields and woods to prey upon the 
birds. Of course it would be a difficult 
thing to arrange for licensing cats as well 
as dogs, but it could be done. Opposition 
to this plan will, at least for the present, 
prevent it. Meantime, nothing is of more 
importance than urging by all possible 
means upon all cat lovers the necessity of 
humanely putting to sleep all but one of 
every litter of kittens born, unless they are 
of some rarely valuable breed. Leave one 
for the mother. Into a pail or bucket of 
lukewarm water place the other new-born 
kittens, seeing that the water is so covered 
that they cannot come to the surface for 
air, and they will end their brief life with- 
out the slightest consciousness of pain. To 
do this will mean a decreasing multitude 
of homeless, sad, unhappy cats, hungry and 
frightened, and a steadily increasing num- 
ber of the birds we want and need. If the 
license means a small collar on the cat, we 
know the objection—the cat might get 
caught by the collar and be choked or in- 
jured. Well, during the sixteen years our 
Hospital has been in existence dealing with 
scores of thousands of cats, we have never 
had a single such case reported. 


IN THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 
THE PRACTICAL DOG BOOK, Edward 
C. Ash. 


The author is recognized as a leading 
English authority on the dog. He presents 
in his latest book, voluminous and magnifi- 
cent (it contains 230 ,000 words and 500 il- 
lustrations as stated on its jacket), a vast 
array of facts, historical and traditional 
relating to the dog. Herein, most probably, 
is the fullest information ever collected in 
a single volume, which covers more than 
seventy different breeds. Besides their 
origin, development and present-day status, 
other chapters treat of rearing, training, 
showing, traveling and shipping. And to 
further enhance the practical value of this 
great work, such subjects as licenses in all 
parts of the world, dog shows and even 
— papers for advertising are consid- 
ered. 

Still another section deals with “veterin- 
ary details and dosage,’ yet the author 
states as his opinion that the veterinary 
surgeon cannot be replaced by any book, 
however carefully it may be written. But 
such information may be of great value 
when the veterinary adviser cannot be 
reached. 

The illustrations in sepia are extraor- 
dinary. They constitute an extensive pic- 
torial library and show all dogs described 
in the text, including many famous cham- 
pions of ancient and modern days. Withal 
it is a most attractive book, a storehouse 
of information and a practical guide for 
the dog owner or fancier. 

343 pp., $7.50, The Derrydale Press, New 
York. 

“Though goodness without knowledge, as 
it respects others, is weak and feeble, yet 
knowledge without. goodness is dangerous, 
and both, united, form the noblest charac- 
ter and lay the surest foundation of use- 
fulness to mankind.” 

John Phillips, Founder of Phillips Acad- 
emy, Exeter. 
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The Report for May of the 
American Fondouk at Fez 


VERYTHING that comes to us from 

Fez brings with it encouragement. 
We follow the monthly report with a com- 
munication from a personal friend who 
came to our office a few days ago to tell us 
of her visit to the Fondouk, and of the 
splendid service it was rendering, both in 
its ministry to animals and as an object 
lesson to the citizens of Fez and the sur- 
rounding country. She could not speak too 
highly of Mr. Brown and Mr. Filleul, the 
two gentlemen who devote themselves to its 
management. We asked her to write for 
our magazine a brief story of her visit. 


The Financial Report for May, 1931, 31 
Days— 

Expenses brought forward first four 
months—$1,983.62. 

Daily average, large animals 73 


Daily average, dogs 13 

Francs 
Forage for large animals 2,696.10 
Forage for dogs 189.80 
Put to sleep (4 purchased) 13 85.00 
Wages 2,073.00 
Salaries 4,800.00 
Sundries 959.50 
10,803.40 
(Equals $426.73) 

Entries 91 

Exits 78 


Largest daily average since January, 
1929, and smallest overhead for any month 
since the present Committee has had the 
direction. 

If only the long financial depression had 
not occurred, we should have no anxiety 
with regard to the condition of our treas- 
ury next January. 


A Letter of Commendation 


July 1, 1931 
Dr. Francis H. Rowley, ; 
Boston, Mass. 


My dear Dr. Rowley, 


Having spent a few weeks in Morocco 
last winter, it gives me much pleasure to 
speak of the work which is being done for 
the neglected animals in Fez and vicinity 
under the American Fondouk Maintenance 
Committee, Inc. Nowhere is there greater 
need. 

I can heartily commend the two young 
men who are in charge, Mr. Charles Brown, 
and Mr. Francis Filleul. These men are 
wonderfully fitted for this work. 

I wish it might be possible to extend the 
work so as to include a small clinic for the 
Arab children who are as much in need of 
physical care as the donkeys and horses. 


Very sincerely, 
(Mrs.) Mary B. Macomber 


Another Letter 


Last month we said it would be unwise 
to spend at this time the $1,400 necessary 
to enlarge the Fondouk sufficiently to 
double its service; if, however, fourteen 
people, less or more, would provide that 
$1,400 we should be glad to do it. Here is 
the first response: 
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6 Bowdoin St., Portland, Me. 


To the President of the Mass. S. P. C. A. 
Dear Dr. Rowley, 


We believe in co-operation and are glad 
to respond to the plan proposed in the July 
issue of Our Dumb Animals for financing 
an extension of the American Fondouk in 
Fez. 

There is no need for us to wait to fulfil 
our part of the agreement until the neces- 
sary amount is fuily pledged, because the 
Fondouk was founded on ardent, unselfish 
love; is being administered with energy, 
ability, and good judgment and therefore 
enlightened public sentiment can be safely 
appealed to for the support of its increas- 
ing activities. 

Please register the accompanying check 
for one hundred dollars in memory of 
Edward H. Daveis, a man who counted his 
horse and his dog as personal friends, and 
who felt compassion for even the humblest 
living creature. 


Sincerely yours, 


Mabel Stuart Daveis 
Mary Gilman Daveis 
July 4, 1931 


The Ideal Camaraderie 


CHARLES ALBERT RUSSELL 


HE fad (ideal under favorable condi- 

ditions) of owning a dog may lead to 
grave results. The fad is carried to un- 
reasonable extremes in the city for we see 
massive, noisy and dangerous dogs, un- 
leashed, running the streets. 

It becomes a serious neighborhood issue 
when the owner of a dog allows it to howl 
and bark, day and night. A man who is 
so selfish as this, will bear watching in 
more vital affairs. Neighbors hesitate to 
complain about a howling dog because they 
believe the owner will take his revenge out 
on the dog. Court action will clarify the 
situation, although this drastic remedy 
should never have to be applied. 

The average dog is a good fellow and 
deserves a master who is at least on the 
same par of intelligence as his own. A 
good dog and an un- 
derstanding master 
produce a perfect cam- 
araderie. A dog is a 
real chum and will for- 
give his master more 
readily than the parent 
will a child. 

A dog will stand 
about so much, just 
the same as any per- 
son of intelligence. 
Quite often a dog’s un- 
ruly actions are due to 
his master’s wrong 
ideas of handling him. 
There are exceptions, 
of course, for we know 
that dogs are born, the 
same as men, with 
rapacious and _ vicious 
hereditary taints. Such 
dogs as‘ well as such 
men need strong disci- 
pline. But, a man with 
these negative qual- 
ities will ruin a good 
dog in short order. A 
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LORD DUNCANNON, SON OF THE GOVERNOR GENERAL OF 
CANADA, AND HIS DOG “TRING,” 
BRED LABRADOR RETRIEVER 


Page 123 


Spot Spends a Day at the 


Beach 
WINIFRED HEATH 


Small dog, sitting on the sands 

You look at me with such a quaint surmise. 

What do you think, I wonder of it all, 

This miracle of Ocean underneath the sky, 

This human bedlam making such to-do. 

Does it, small creature, cause you 
guished thought, 

Or do you, as a dog, more wise than I, 

Pay scant heed to all these noisy folk 

Or this disturbing wetness, called the Sea? 


an- 


man, like this, does not deserve to own a 
dog. 

Warm-hearted folk find it difficult to in- 
hibit their emotions and are depressed for 
hours afterwards, when they see highly in- 
telligent dogs and note the set, cruel stern- 
ness written all over the visages of the 
owners. 

A dog’s deportment in public often re- 
flects the standard of intelligence of his 
home associates. In some dogs we see sel- 
fishness, uncleanliness, raucity and over- 
bearing impulses. Usually a good replica 
of the owners. 

If you want to get a real line on a man, 
as the phrase goes, just note how his dog 
receives him as they meet. A dog will give 
you a good insight into the character of his 
owner. A man who mistreats a dog will 
do the same thing to his fellow men, if self- 
preservation or greed require it. 

A dog living under ideal conditions ex- 
hibits that fact every time he appears in 
public. He is a very good endorsement for 
the family. 

Unfortunately, our true (life-giving, if 
need be) friend, the dog, may be owned by 
a certain type of man, whether or not the 
latter deserve the high privilege. 

Size up the dog first and then judge the 
owner accordingly. Keep your guard up 
when you have dealings with a man who 
abuses his dog. 
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Moving Bird-Nests 


M. PELHAM GIBBS 


N his volume “Pepacton,” page 91, John 
Burroughs has this to say concerning 
Wordsworth: 


“his natural history is at-fault. In his 
‘Evening Revery’ occur these lines:— 

“The mother bird hath broken for her 

brood 

Their prison shells” 
and then he proceeds to tell us that parent 
birds do not break the shells open, and that 
“To help the young bird forth would in- 
sure its speedy death.” 

Thank you, Mr. Burroughs, we are al- 
ways glad to learn something more about 
our songbirds; there are so many tradition- 
al misconceptions concerning them. One of 
these, still disputed, is that parent birds 
will not care for a nest that has been in 
any way disturbed by human hands. This 
is qualified sometimes to include the fledg- 
lings, or again, to mean merely the un- 
hatched eggs. Two incidents in our own 
back yard seem to disprove this popular 
theory. 

One day when clipping a hedge my hus- 
band noticed a song sparrow flying quite 
low, and uttering distracted cries. Not 
quite comprehending her actions, he pro- 
ceeded with his work and presently dis- 
closed a nest of six eggs. The mother was 
by then nearly frantic and wallowed her 
body about in the roadbed until he covered 
the spot with a fresh closely-knit bough 
from a pine tree nearby, and then took 
himself away. We watched the place with 
awesome misgivings, but Lady Song-spar- 
row renewed her devoted attention to her 
family, and brought them all out success- 
fully. 

Within the last three weeks my family 
and I have had a most exciting time. The 
house next door was to be painted to give 
much needed employment, and it was nec- 
essary to dislodge from its supports a thick 
wistaria vine. Crowning its top was a 
robin’s nest with four young gaping 
mouths, and we were all very much dis- 
turbed about it. Distrusting the idea of 
parents’ abandonment we lifted the nest 
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and carried it to a maple tree nearby 
where we had previously fastened a wire 
strainer that would hold it securely. Re- 
treating then, we watched proceedings. 
Father Robin with his load of worm bits 
flew repeatedly from the ground to the tele- 
phone wire, thence to the first location of 
the nest, where he would ruefully stand like 
some ancient prophet gazing down at the 
“ruins” of the tumbled vines. Mother Robin 
flew here and there, sometimes scolding, 
sometimes silent, and tried various trees in 
her search, everyone but the one where we 
had laid her babes. On careful watch we 
discovered that a fat cock sparrow had seen 
the youngsters and was pecking them. So 
we took them from the tree and carefully 
deposited the nest on the front lawn, until 
we could decide what was best to be done. 
The parents called and screamed from the 
telephone wires, but did not descend. 

In brief, we decided (as the painter had 
by that time done his preparatory work in 
that spot), to replace the nest on the roof 
of the porch. For protection we set first a 
deep wooden box on its long side with a 
heavy stone to hold it in place. Inside this 
went the nest supported by a ring of stones 
which prevented the walls from spreading 
and breaking apart. By that time both 
parents began to sweep the lawn with their 
wings, searching about where the nest had 
been laid after the sparrow’s interference. 

Three hours or more had passed before 
Mrs. Mother Robin found her children and 
fed them; meanwhile, Father Robin had 
scrutinized every separate point in the im- 
mediate locality. 

It was great fun to see the family feed- 
ings then go on from the point where they 
were taken up, the young none the worse 
for Mr. Sparrow’s venom. They grew and 
emerged, and now the vacated nest has 
gone to the scrap heap, the roof receiving 
its final coat of paint. 

Every several member of our household 
found that nest-moving experience a mem- 
orable afternoon. We severally had head- 
aches, and more than one lifted a petition 
to the Wisdom Who knoweth each sparrow 
as it falls. 


THE BROWN THRASHER PAUSES A MOMENT ON THE EDGE OF HER NEST 


BEFORE SETTLING DOWN TO THE TASK OF BROODING 
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The Unseen Singer 


MARGARET E. BRUNER 


Somewhere among the leaves he hides 
Deep in the branches of a tree, 
Elusive, yet his song derides 
My gloom with wholesome gaiety. 


I know not if his color be 

Of sombre hue or gay and bright; 
I only know he sings for me 

A song of exquisite delight. 


O unseen singer, were you sent 
By that supreme, celestial power— 
Is yours the voice that Heaven lent 
To cheer a dark and lonely hour? 


Friends in the Forest and 
Field 


CYRIL E. LAMB 


ACK MINER, owner of the world-fa- 

mous bird sanctuary at Kingsville, 
Ontario, where each year thousands upon 
thousands of wild geese rest and feed while 
on their long pilgrimage from the South 
to their nesting-places in the Northland, 
declares, with his broad Scotch accent, 
that “God’s dumb animals and birds are 
not wild, they are afraid. It is rather the 
thoughtless or cruel human beings who 
hunt, harry and torment the helpless crea- 
tures of forest and field who should be 
classified as ‘wild.’ You and I would be 
frightened and would flee, also, if we knew 
that some one was likely to be lurking be- 
hind any tree or other place of conceal- 
ment awaiting a chance to shoot us.” 


The truth of this statement by the great 
lover of birds and animals can be proved 
by any of us who have a true affection in 
our hearts for the small and _ helpless 
creatures about us, and are endowed with 
sufficient patience to enable us to move 
slowly and to stand or sit quietly for sev- 
eral minutes at a time. 


The brown thrasher, one of the most 
beautiful and useful birds, is seldom suc- 
cessfully photographed because of its 
habit of nesting and feeding in unfre- 
quented places and of flying at the ap- 
proach of a blundering human being crash- 
ing through the woods in its direction. 


That they will soon respond to a sympa- 
thetic attitude on the part of their human 
friends is amply shown by the accompany- 
ing illustrations, both of which were made 
at close range and with the photographer 
standing in full view of the birds, who 
continued their usual activities without 
paying much attention to the man stand- 
ing within three or four feet of them. Of 
course the approach toward the vicinity of 
the nest was always made with great care, 
and no false or sudden moves were made 
which might frighten the birds. 


The confidence of these timid and beau- 
tiful creatures, so helpless against the su- 
perior strength of man, is ample reward 
to a genuine lover of nature for many 
hours of patient care spent in making 
friends with them. If school children 
could be shown the beauties of such birds, 
and the affection and solicitude exhibited 
by them in the care of their young, there 
would be few indeed of either children or 
adults who would harm them. 
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Some Animals I Have Known 
IV. A Most Faithful Watch-dog 
NIXON WATERMAN 


T was on the Southwest Iowa frontier, 
l more than sixty years ago, that a dog 
came to my father’s ranch house seemingly 
looking for a home. Although the place 
already supported several 
dogs, this stranger was 
taken in and given food 
and shelter. He was a 
large dog, with curly 
black hair, and doubtless 
was at least three-fourths 
Newfoundland, crossed 
with a more savage breed. 
He was not over-demon- 
strative but his good 
character was soon estab- 
lished. 

It was by accident that we discovered his 
sterling qualities as a watch dog. One day, 
I left my coat in a field near the trail along 
which many covered wagons of “movers” 
were passing on their way to take up home- 
steads in Nebraska and Kansas. Not know- 
ing whether or not he was truly a watch 
dog, I told the creature lying near the coat, 
to watch it till my return. Hours after- 
ward, it having proved inconvenient for me 
to return for the coat, I remembered I had 
left it in care of the dog. He was still ab- 
sent. The night was coming on. As my 
brother, on his way to a dance, was to pass 
by where I had left the coat, I asked him to 
pick it up and bring it home with him. He 
located the coat without any trouble, and the 
dog still watching it, but the latter would 
not let him approach the garment, notwith- 
standing the fact that the dog had always 
been just as friendly with my brother as 
with me. In the end, I had to go for my 
coat. 


This led us to experiment. We found 
that the dog, when placed on guard over 
anything, would permit no one except the 
one who so established him, to touch it. 
The ostensible owner of the coat could 
approach the dog, take the garment, hand 
it to some one else who in turn would place 
it in care of the dog, when the former 
owner would likewise in turn be kept from 
approaching it. Whoever set the beast to 
watch over the coat was the only one who 
could recover it. No amount of coaxing on 
the part of the other members of the fam- 
ily would enable them to cajole the dog 
into letting anyone have it other than the 
one who placed him in charge of it. Asa 
faithful watch dog, he was a star, but one 
had to hold the correct key to the situation 
or his goods could not be obtained any 
more than one can get his linen at a Chin- 
ese laundry without the correct other half 
of the laundry slip. 


Brave Dog Decorated 


The Connecticut Humane Society recent- 
ly presented a _ brass-studded collar to 
“Zip,” a Westport stable dog, for his brave 
and intelligent work in saving the lives of 
twenty-one horses, when a fire consumed 
their stable. “Zip” displayed remark- 
able sagacity and assisted until all the 
horses were rescued. His collar bears the 
following inscription: “ ‘Zip,’ for saving 21 
horses March 31, 1931.” 
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A WOODLAND RETREAT FOR NATURE’S CHILDREN 


‘Stupidity Street” 
VINCY PRESTON LOOPS 


T looks as if I wouldn’t have any beet 

crop this year, or hay either; the grass- 
hoppers are just cleaning everything out 
as fast as it starts. Some places not a beet 
has lived long enough to put out second 
leaves,” complained Mr. Joslyn, a neighbor. 

“What do you suppose makes them so 
bad this year?” I asked. “They’re worse 
than usual on my place, too.” 

“Guess it’s the weather—had a mild win- 
ter this year—no snow,” he had explained. 

I knew better than to argue with the 
hard-headed old rascal but I suspected why 
the hoppers were bad. I meant to show him 
something he wouldn’t forget. 

He had been to the county seat a short 
time before and brought home a generous 
allowance of the prepared poison to scatter 
around the prairie dog holes, for the mar- 
mots were as troublesome as the hoppers. 
He had busied himself for several hours 
dumping the little piles of poisoned grain 
along the edges of his beet and alfalfa 
fields. 

An errand had taken me past his fields 
a little later and to my surprise I had 
found numbers of dead birds lying along 
the edges of the fields — grackles and 
meadow larks mostly. As I stopped in sur- 
prise the explanation had come to me— 
Farmer Joslyn’s prairie dog poison! And 
just at breeding time, too! 

I had gathered up a handful of the birds 
and carried them home. Now I arranged 
them in a basket and called on Mr. Joslyn. 

“You spoke of the damage the hoppers 
are doing to your crops. Here’s the rea- 
son,” and I uncovered the basket and held 
it out for him to see. 

“What’s that got to do with it?” he asked 
in amazement. 


“Just this. You scattered prairie dog 


poison all around your fields. It’s early in 
the season and the birds don’t find as many 


bugs as they do later. Then, too, it’s nest- 
ing time and all the birds are hunting food 
for a nestful of hungry youngsters. So they 
eat the poisoned grain and carry the few 
insects to their young. Here’s the result.” 

I still held them out for him to study. 

“Besides, do you know that the meadow 
lark eats the alfalfa weevil which is so bad 
here that your alfalfa is quarantined and 
you can’t ship it from the county? As 
many as one hundred larve of the alfalfa 
weevil have been found in the stomach of 
one meadow lark. Here are two dead 
larks.” 

I thrust them still farther toward him. 
I wanted him thoroughly to understand. 
As he made no answer I went on, “Do you 
know that at the time when the hopper is 
the most plentiful the meadow lark eats 
very little else? The grackle, though large- 
ly a grain-eating bird—three of them dead 
here in the basket — during the breeding 
season just now when your beets are young 
and easily injured by insects, feeds its 
young almost entirely upon bugs and in- 
jurious insects?” 

He was still gazing at my basket but in- 
terrupted my oration to ask, “Well, then, 
if that’s so and I ’spose ’tis, how in tunket 
am I going to get rid of the prairie dogs, 
for they’re as bad as the hoppers?” 

“Just as the railroad did,” I promptly 
replied. “They issued orders to spread 
prairie dog poison around the burrows and 
when one woman heard of it she wrote a 
letter to the general superintendent asking 
if the poison couldn’t be put just inside 
the burrow instead of around outside that 
the birds might be spared. The first orders 
were countermanded and new instructions 
issued according to her suggestion and 
there were no poisoned birds along the 
tracks.” 

“T’m sure much obliged to you for tell- 
ing me. I wouldn’t have done it if I’d 
known. I’d no idea it would work that way 
but I don’t know much about birds anyway.” 
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The Band of Mercy 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E, A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living oreatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers, and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
and post-office address of the president who has been duly 
elected, special Band of Mercy literature and a gilt badge 
for the president. 


See inside front cover for prices of literature and Band of 
Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Three hundred and thirty-five new Bands 
of Mercy were reported during June, nearly 
all being in schools. Of these, 110 were in 
Massachusetts, 101 in Illinois, 99 in Rhode 
Island, seven in Maine, six in Virginia, five 
in Syria, five in Florida, and one each in 
Canada and Pennsylvania. 


Total number Bands of Mercy organized 
by Parent American Society, 182,656 


The Care of Pet Animals 


Some Essentials 


Rabbits. They are naturally clean in 
their habits and in their feeding, so that 
close attention should be given both to food 
and housing. Do not neglect them when 
they are so dependent upon you. Feed reg- 
ularly twice daily, morning and night. They 
are fond of a great variety of green, fresh 
vegetables — carrot, lettuce, clover, celery 
and turnip-tops, sweet apple and pear. 
Clean water should be supplied them. Do 
not overfeed nor allow their food to be- 
come stale. Give them dry hay for their 
bedding and change this two or three times 
a week. Have yard or enclosure as roomy 
as possible. Never lift rabbits by the ears 
alone, but support the body with one hand. 


Goldfishes. When kept in transparent 
bowls which admit the light from all di- 
rections at once, unless shady places are 
provided, the fish will suffer. Small, grow- 
ing plants or bits of floating wood put into 
the bowl] will supply the necessary comfort. 
When fish gasp, they are suffering from 
the want of air or oxygen. Water in globes 
is still and free from air and must be 
aerated by fresh poured water or by water 
plants. When renewing tank or bowl with 
fresh water it should be of same tempera- 
ture as that removed. The best food for 
goldfishes is dried ‘ants’ eggs,” watercress, 
bits of lettuce, and crushed vermicelli. 
Feed sparingly. Do not litter the fish bowl. 
A globe one foot across is only large enough 
for two fishes, not more than three inches 
long. 


Canaries. The cage for one bird should 
be at least nine inches wide, twelve inches 
high and sixteen inches long. Natural 
twigs of different thicknesses make the best 
perches. Place the cage where there is 
plenty of light and no draughts, but not 
over lamp or gas, as the heat and fumes 
from these are injurious. Fresh water for 
drinking should be frequently supplied. 
Birds enjoy a daily bath. Use separate bath 
dish or bath cage, which are made for the 
purpose. Canaries like a variety of food. 
A supply of canary seed should always be 
kept where birds can reach it. Chickweed, 
lettuce, watercress, apple, tomato, grass 
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and green foliage are pleasing to most 
birds. A piece of cuttle-fish bone should be 
fastened between the wires of the cage. 
Sand is also needed to help birds grind 
their food. When the weather is warm, 
canaries should be taken out-of-doors and 
cages hung in safe places. If well tamed 
and trained, they may be allowed to enjoy 
liberty at times outside the cage. 


Dogs. Large dogs should not be kept in 
small apartments. They need and must 
have a great deal of exercise regularly to 
be healthy and happy. When chained up or 
leashed the greater part of the time the 
dog’s disposition is likely to be spoiled and 
his life made unnatural and miserable. The 
out-door kennel should be raised several 
inches from the ground and supplied with 
clean bedding frequently, but during the 
cold weather dogs should have a warm and 
comfortable place in the house. Feed pup- 
pies, after they are weaned, warmed milk, 
or bread and milk, at least four times a 
day. After two months give them a little 
cooked meat, finely minced. At the age of 
five or six months reduce meals to three 
times a day. Grown dogs require but two 
meals a day. Milk and cereals are best for 
the morning. Meat, raw or cooked, except 
liver, and vegetables, such as spinach, car- 
rots, peas, onion, tomato, lettuce, well- 
chopped, and table leavings should make 


up the evening meal. Beef bones may be 
given to the dog but chicken and chop 
bones are unsafe; they may splinter, in- 
jure the dog’s teeth or mouth and lodge in 
his throat. Never overfeed the dog! Over- 
feeding is the cause of much sickness and 
disease in dogs, but more than any other 
animal, the dog needs a constant supply of 
water especially during hot weather. 


Cats. Feed young kittens, after wean- 
ing, warm milk at least four times a day; 
for full grown cats, two meals a day, morn- 
ing and night, are sufficient. Cats like all 
kinds of fish. Use care in removing all fish 
bones. Chopped beef, cereals, corn, squash, 
asparagus and beans are good foods. Liver 
and canned salmon should be fed only once 
or twice a week. Catnip and green grass 
at times are good for the cat. Do not keep 
all the kittens. Too many grow up and be- 
come strays, catch birds and chickens, and 
are a trouble to the neighborhood. The 
healthy, well-fed cat will catch more mice 
and rats than the thin, weak one. Cats 
should be kept indoors nights and especial- 
ly when young birds are leaving their nests. 
You cannot blame the cat that is com- 
pelled to get its living out-of-doors, if it 
hunts and catches the birds. One of the 
most cruel things thoughtless people do is 
to leave their cats behind when they move, 
or go away for summer vacations. 


DON’T LET THEM SUFFER THROUGH NEGLECT IN SUMMER 
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A Child’s Lament 


URLY white coat and a pointed nose: 
Has anyone seen my dog? 
I lost him last night on my way from school 
In the rain and sleet and fog. 


His eyes are brown and dance with fun: 
Big. soft ears quite tippy: 

A stub of a tail that wags and wags: 
That's my little dog “Skippy.” 


Say! Have you seen him anywhere? 
I'm lonesome as | can be: 

I dreamed last night that | heard him bark: 
And | ‘spect he is hunting me. 


He is only a small white baby pup 
But he’s smart as he can be: 

So if you find my little white Spitz, 
Please bring him back to me. 


The Little Squirrel’s Advice 


NCE upon a time there was a little gray squirrel who 

lived high up in an oak tree in a large timber by the 
riverside. He was bountifully supplied with acorns, wal- 
nuts, hickory nuts, and all that his squirrel nature could 
wish for. All day long he frisked about gathering up his 
food, and at night he curled up in his little bed which he had 
made up in the tree. 

One bright morning he was out unusually early to gather 
up his breakfast. Suddenly, and without a moment’s warn- 
ing, a great fox pounced upon him and was about to make 
a morning’s meal of the pretty squirrel. 

“Wait, wait!” cried the frightened squirrel, “I was taught 
that we should say grace or give thanks before meals.” 

“How is that done?” said the unsuspecting fox. 

“Well, let me show you,” said the little squirrel. “Fold 
your hands like this. Now close your eyes.” 

The fox did so, and, quicker that you can say “Jack Robin- 
son,” the nimble squirrel ran up a tree. 

“Oh, I forgot to tell you,” said the delighted squirrel, “I 
forgot to tell you that you must watch while you pray.” 

—Young Catholic Messenger 


“SUKEY,” “ PERTUSSIN,” “ PYNT,” AND “ MRS. MIGNON ” 
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A Desert Team 
FRED CORNELIUS 


O you see the old wagon and the two burros in this pic- 

ture? They are the pride of little Ernesto’s heart, as 

he sits there by his father. The little Mexican boy is just as 

proud of this outfit as you are of the pretty new car your 
father bought and in which he now takes you riding. 

And why should Ernesto not be proud of it? It means a 

lot to him and to his family. Without this wagon and team 


HARDY MEXICAN BURROS 


of burros Ernesto’s father would have a harder time in 
making a living than he now has; and keeping a family 
clothed and fed is never easy on the desert. 

The roads in the country where Ernesto lives are nothing 
more than trails through the deep sand. It would be al- 
most impossible for a car to go over such roads. Food and 
other supplies have to be brought in from the far-away city; 
and, as the water holes are many miles apart, the little 
burros are about the only animals that could be used to 
draw the wagon over the hot desert road. 

Both Ernesto and his father are very kind to the burros, 
and the two animals do not seem to mind at all the hot des- 
ert sun and the deep sand. They know there will be a good 
supper for them at the end of the long, long trail. 


The Downy Woodpecker 


HE downy is a drummer-boy, his drum a hollow limb; 
If people listen or do not, it’s all the same to him. 

He plays a Chinese melody, and plays it with a will, 
Without another drumstick but just his little bill; 
And he isn't playing all for fun, nor just to have a lark, 
He's after every kind of bug or worm within the bark: 
Or, if there is a codling-moth, he'll get him without fail, 
While holding firmly to the tree with all his toes, and tail. 
He is fond of every insect, and every insect egg: 
He works for everything he gets, and never has to beg. 
From weather either cold or hot he never runs away: 
So, when you find him present, you may hope that he will stay. 


GarrRETT NewkirK in Bird-Lore 
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What Price Heroism? 


ANNA MATILDE CARLSON 


WANT to fight for my country! When 

do we have war?” 

The crack of a toy pistel resounded 
through the room as Allan Wharton 
whirled around from his play and hurled 
the question at his father. 

The elder Wharton looked up from his 
newspaper with a start. “Righto, Laddie,” 
he said, “always be ready to answer the 
call when your country needs you.” 

Slowly the smile with which he regarded 
his son gave place to deep lines in which 
dark shadows lurked and a mist gathered 
before his eyes. He no longer saw the 
printed page before him. He saw the bat- 
tle-field, where his comrades had gone 
down under the enemy fire, like grass be- 
fore a reaper’s scythe. He saw the tram- 
pled ground with its redly glimmering pools 
of blood. He saw thousands of dead. and 
dying, with no friendly hand to minister to 
them, with no relief from pain except death. 

There, within range of the deadly ma- 
chine gun nest, the ground was the blood- 
iest, and, just beyond, over where the shells 


had burst, mangled dead and dying were 
Inter- 


heaped, literally torn to pieces. | 
mingled with the bodies of men, he* saw 
wounded horses, shrieking out agony-laden 
death cry as they struggled to free them- 
selves. And, over yonder, men and horses 
had been crushed into a shapeless mass 
by horses’ hoofs as a troop of cavalry 
charged over them. 

He heard again the wounded begging for 
water out there on No Man’s Land, where 
death lurked. The flies were feeding on 
their wounds. 

Wharton shivered. Would his son, grown 
to manhood, see these horrors re-enacted? 
Must every generation be baptized with 
blood? 

The glory of war! 

He saw again the prosperous city through 
which his regiment had passed on its way 
to the front. A year later, when the 
troops marched back gaunt famine was 
stalking through its streets; its workers 
were gone, its factories demolished. Women, 
widowed by war, children made fatherless 
by the carnage, looked with dull, listless 
eyes upon the future. They were without 
shelter, their protector killed in the sham- 
bles of war; mothers and children sepa- 
rated in the wild flight before an advanc- 
ing army. The crops were devastated, the 
churches razed. The glory of war! 

The World War veteran looked at his 
son. Even as he puzzled over the boy’s 


outburst the scene he had visualized was 
crowded into the background by a minia- 
ture battle that was being staged under 
his eyes. 

Tin soldiers were lined up in battle for- 
mation. A toy cannon was trained on them 
and they were falling, struck by pebbles 
hurled from a small sling-shot. Above the 
din of the drum and the crack of a toy 
pistol, which a younger son was operating, 
came the shouting of the older boy as he 
discarded his sling-shot and charged the 
line of soldiers with a toy tank, its make- 
believe guns gleaming in the _ sunlight 
streaming through the window. Near the 
wall a submarine was anchored to a door 
knob. 

The father recalled that only yesterday 
his son had asked for a toy airplane and 
that he had refused a Lindbergh pattern, 
declaring that he wanted a war model. 

Whence came this miniature arsenal 
with which his sons were playing and in 
which they took so much pleasure? 

Vividly there came to him the illumin- 
ating knowledge that it was futile to pray 
for peace, to sign treaties designed to ban- 
ish war and to outlaw its carnage as long 
as the spirit of war was being fostered by 
the very toys placed in the hands of chil- 
dren. 

“The glory of war,’ he murmured. How 
were the children to know that war is 
cruel; that it is inhumane and devastating, 
when their elders glorified war— when 
deeds of valor and heroism performed un- 
der the stress of war were placed above 
victories of peace? How were they to know 
that the highest patriotism does not find 
expression in maiming and killing, but in 
settling differences by peaceable means, 
when, by precept and word, they were being 
taught that patriotism and war are synony- 
mous? 

He remembered how achievements of the 
late war had been featured and exalted. 
Its horrors and tragedies had been interred 
with the bones of those who fell in battle. 
The children were playing with implements 
of war! His own son had asked when we 
would have war! 

It was but natural that children should 
be influenced by the toys with which they 
played, but the toys were not to blame, he 
decided. It was lack of instruction. Those 
tin soldiers, for example; why not teach the 
boys that the soldiers were needed to po- 
lice the world—to enforce law and order 
and international peace? 


TO OUR FRIENDS 

In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is ‘‘The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is the second 
incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, ° 
and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals ‘‘for the use of the Hospital,” as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to The American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 
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Why could not books exploiting the 
achievements of peace, of science and in- 
ventions be made as compelling as the 
stories of war? Were not the achievements 
of science and surgery in saving a life 
greater than the feats of heroism on the 
battlefield in killing and maiming men? 
Why not books dealing with the heroes of 
peace? 

Could not the life, trials and achieve- 
ments of the inventor of wireless telegraphy 
be as compelling as the story of a naval 
hero or the commander of an army? 
Wouldn’t the story of the development of 
radio, television and other modern miracles, 
if properly exploited, be as thrilling as the 
story of the capture of a machine-gun nest? 
As for Edison, what military strategist 
could compare with this wizard of peace- 
time inventions? Surely, the stories of 
peace-time achievements could be made as 
— as the stories of war and blood- 
shed. 


“Disarmament should begin in the nurs- 
eries,’” Wharton said softly. “It is futile 
to call nations together to discuss outlaw- 
ing of war as long as we foster the war 
spirit in our nurseries and in the kinder- 
gartens.” 


He began gathering up the toys. It was 
a fearful thing to give a child a sling-shot 
and an air-riflee Where did they come 
from? Who had given them to the boy, and 
why had he, the father, been so indiffer- 
ent about his children’s play? How many 
birds had been crippled with those instru- 
ments of torture? How many songsters’ 
voices had been silenced by his son’s will 
to shoot? How far had this desire to maim 
and kill been fostered? Thank God, it was 
not too late for his son to learn that the 
victories of peace are greater than the 
victories of war. 


“Come,” he said, “We have a man-sized 
job ahead of us. Our country needs us.” 


“Scrapping navies,” says The Quest, “is 
a sure way to prevent navies from scrap- 
ping.” 


The appropriation of $380,000,000 for 
the navy makes it our first line of expense. 


Our Dumb Animals 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston office: 180 Longwood Avenue. 


Address all 


tions to B 


TERMS 


~- dollar per year. Postage free to any part of the 
world. 

Humane Societies and Agents are invited to correspond 
with us for terms on large orders. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 
Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $10 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 5 00 
Sustaining 20 00 Annual 1 00 
Children’s $0.75 

All memberships include subscription to Our Dumb 
Animals. Those who pay five and ten dollars are entitled, 
pars veep to two and four copies of Our Dumb Animals 
additional to their own, to be sent for one year to any ad- 
dresses. 

Life memberships may be paid in four installments. 

Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT A. 
POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 

Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
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